REFUGEE WARRIORS AT THE THAI-CAMBODIAN BORDER 
Courtland Robinson* 


I. HISTORICAL OVERVIEW _ 


On April 17, 1975, the Communist Party of Kampuchea — more commonly 
known as the Khmer Rouge —- captured Phnom Penh and launched a brutal 
transformation of society which led to the deaths of more than one million 
people and the displacement of some four million more. From 1976 until the 
Vietnamese “imposed liberation”! in December 1978, which toppled the 
Khmer Rouge but installed a new communist regime in Phnom Penh, more 
than 400,000 people had fled Cambodia, with 34,000 going to Thailand’. 

Thailand was and still is not signatory to the United Nations 1951 
Convention relating to the Status of Refugees or its 1967 Protocol. In 
agreements signed with UNHCR from 1975 onward, however, Thailand 
waived enforcement of immigration policy and recognized the compe- 
tence of UNHCR to assist refugees in designated camps. Likewise, from 
1979 to the present, Thailand permitted various international organiza- 
tions, including the International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), 
UNICEF, the World Food Program, and the UN Border Relief Operation 
(UNBRO) to assist Cambodian displaced persons in designated border 
camps. Nevertheless, Thai policy and practice continued to classify 
Indochinese arrivals as “illegal immigrants” not refugees. 

Late 1978 and early 1979 witnessed an explosion of refugees from 
Indochina. The Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia, the outbreak of a brief 
but violent border war between China and Vietnam, and the systematic 
expulsion of ethnic Chinese from Vietnam triggered dramatic flows into 
Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, the Philippines, Hong Kong, and China. 
One quarter of a million refugees from Vietnam crossed the border into 
China. More than 150,000 Vietnamese “boat people” reached camps in 
Southeast Asia, with 60,000 in June 1979 alone. Thailand had a relatively 
small share of the Vietnamese boat cases but it had 164,000 Cambodian 
and Laotians refugees in UN camps and tens of thousands more 
Cambodians scattered along its eastern border’. 
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In the spring and summer of 1979, the Thai navy joined its southern 
neighbors, Malaysia and Indonesia, in pushing back Vietnamese boats that 
entered territorial waters. In June 1979, Thai soldiers rounded up more 
than 42,000 Cambodian refugees in border camps and pushed them down 
the steep mountainside at Preah Vihear into Cambodia. At least several 
hundred people, and possibly several thousand, were killed in the mine- 
fields below. Responding to the regional crisis in asylum, UN Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim convened an international meeting on Indochinese 
refugees in Geneva in July 1979. The agreement to preserve asylum was 
constructed around a basic quid pro quo: “an open shore for an open 
door.” In order to halt the pushbacks of Indochinese refugees and permit 
them to land safely, Western nations, led by the United States, pledged to 
resettle them. In all, over 192,000 Indochinese refugees were resettled 
from Southeast Asian camps in 1979 and 260,000 more in 1980. 

For a brief period from October 1979 to January 1980, Thailand main- 
tained an “open-door’” policy for Cambodians, permitting them to enter the 
country without restriction and to enjoy temporary asylum until they were 
resettled or chose to retum home. Political and numerical concerns per- 
suaded Thailand to abridge this policy in early 1980, declaring that the 
160,000 people then in Khao I Dang and other UNHCR-administered “hold- 
ing centers” would be permitted to remain but all new arrivals would be 
kept in border encampments, without access to third-country resettlement. 

In 1982, there was bom an uneasy and unholy alliance as the two 
Cambodian noncommunist resistance factions joined with the Khmer 
Rouge in a common goal to drive the Vietnamese-backed government in 
Phnom Penh from power. Keeping a seat in the United Nations and a 
string of base camps along the Thai border — with relief aid provided in 
these camps as of 1982 by a new, purpose-built UN organization, the UN 
Border Relief Operation CUNBRO) - the tripartite Coalition Government of 
Democratic Kampuchea maintained steady political and military pressure 
on Phnom Penh throughout the decade. 

At peace talks in Paris in August 1989, the four rival Cambodian fac- 
tions failed to achieve any breakthroughs in their search for a comprehen- 
sive settlement‘. They did, however, manage to agree on one thing: that 
the 306,000 Cambodian refugees and displaced persons in Thailand should 
be allowed to return home safely and voluntarily when peace was 
achieved. But the withdrawal of the remaining 26,000 Vietnamese troops 
in September 1989 plunged Cambodia into renewed civil war and the 


‘The four political factions were the State of Cambodia (SOC) based in Phnom 
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National United Front for an Independent, Neutral, Peaceful, and Cooperative 
Cambodia (FUNCINPEC) led by Prince Norodom Sihanouk; the Khmer People’s 
National Liberation Front (KPNLF) headed by former Prime Minister Son Sann; and the 
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border regions exploded in another round of violence and displacement. 
By the time a peace agreement was signed in Paris in October 1991, the 
UNBRO border camps were swelled with more than 353,000 refugees and 
another 180,000 Cambodians were displaced inside their country. The 
peace agreement placed Cambodia under supervision of the UN 
Transitional Authority in Cambodia (UNTAC) pending national elections. 
The plan also required the factions to disarm and demobilize 70 percent of 
their troops, release their political prisoners, open their “zones” to inter- 
national inspection and electoral registration, and permit all Cambodian 
refugees displaced in Thailand to return in time to register and vote. As of 
November 1991, UNHCR took over responsibilities for the border camps 
from UNBRO and set repatriation plans in motion. 

But the peace plan suffered an early and crippling blow when, by June 
1992, it became clear that the Khmer Rouge were refusing to honor most of 
these commitments. Instead, they pressed forward with terrorist attacks, 
seeking a unilateral dismantling of the Hun Sen government in Phnom Penh 
and a withdrawal of all Vietnamese settlers from the country. Although 
repatriation succeeded in emptying the camps and moving more than 
360,000 people safely back to Cambodia — most of them in time to vote in 
the May 1993 elections — peace eluded Cambodia for many more years. The 
decades of genocide, foreign intervention, and internal conflict have left the 
ravaged country still searching for full reconstruction and reconciliation. 

The focus of this case study is the Thai-Cambodian border, 1975-1993, 
and, more specifically, the military threats faced by the roughly quarter 
million Cambodian “displaced persons” residing in the border camps 
secured by the Thai military, aided by UNBRO and administered by one of 
three resistance factions seeking to oust the Vietnamese from Cambodia. 
As I hope to show in this rather brief outline of the historical and political 
dynamics operating in the border areas, Cambodian civilians on the border 
faced military threats from any number of sources: Thai military and para- 
military forces, the armies of Vietnam and the People’s Republic of 
Kampuchea (PRK), and, last but not least, the militia of any or all of the 
Cambodian resistance forces, of which two were non-communist and one 
was the Khmer Rouge. 

Military threats in the border camps took many forms ranging from 
shelling and camp-wide attack to forced relocation and conscription to 
extortion and physical assault at the hands of individual soldiers. 
Cambodian civilians faced these threats, moreover, without benefit of the 
all-too-meager protective cloak of refugee status, aided by a UN agency 
with no explicit protection mandate of any kind. 


II. BORDER CAMPS AND CONFLICTS 


As I have argued elsewhere at greater length, the history of the Thai 
and international response to Indochinese refugees is a study in ambiva- 
lence and, in the case of the Cambodian refugees, this amounted to a tragic 
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double vision’. The Cambodian border camps at the same time fostered 
refuge and prolonged the need for it. The humanitarian aid program on the 
border served both to provoke conflict and to relieve its victims. The 
international response to the Cambodian refugee crisis gave expression to 
two somewhat contrary sentiments: sympathy for the victims of Khmer 
Rouge persecution and solidarity with the opponents of Vietnamese occu- 
pation. In order to drive out the Vietnamese, it was deemed necessary to 
give new life, new legitimacy, and new weaponry to the Khmer Rouge. As 
the Thai expression goes, “use a thorn to pull a thorn.” 

The Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia and the new refugee crisis that 
it spawned signalled a turning point for Thailand. Thai political scientist, 
Sukhumbhand Paribatra, argues that Hanoi’s invasion of Cambodia “pre- 
sented a ‘clear and present danger’ to Thailand at the very time that the lat- 
ter was no longer assured of direct military assistance from the U.S.” To 
counter the Vietnamese threat, Thailand moved closer to China and the 
Khmer Rouge. In exchange for Thailand’s commitment to allow the use of 
its territory to supply the Khmer Rouge, China agreed to withdraw support 
for the Communist Party of Thailand and to provide the Thai military with 
favorable terms in arms sales. Thailand’s new relationship with China, 
Sukhumbhand suggests, was not an alliance but an alignment, a temporary 
convergence of mutual strategic interests. As the phrase goes, the enemy 
of my enemy is my friend. And to any who might suppose that Thailand 
slipped too easily into a Knmer Rouge embrace, Sukhumbhand cautions: 

When first struck, the [Thai-China] deal was intended to be only a 

limited stop-gap measure, one ‘instinctive’ move among many on 

the part of the Thais to keep the Vietnamese forces away from the 

Thai border areas. From [Prime Minister] Kriangsak’s point of 

view, with the Khmer Rouge still in disarray and memories of their 

atrocities against Thai villagers still fresh, the effort to shore up 

the Cambodian resistance was certainly not designed to be a fully 

committed, large-scale undertaking and the real emphasis was on 

maintaining direct contacts with the Hanoi leadership aimed at 
securing an agreement not to threaten Thailand’s territory’. 


Wherever the real emphasis ultimately lay, Thailand’s immediate need was 
to keep the Vietnamese at bay with minimum risk to the Thai population 
and at minimal expense to the Thai treasury. The solution at hand was to 
keep the Cambodians at the border, where they could be fed as refugees 
and furnished as warriors. 
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In their 1989 study of conflict and refugee flows, the authors of 
Escape from Violence included the Cambodians at the border in their dis- 
cussion of “refugee-warrior communities”, which are 

not merely a passive group of dependent refugees but represent 

highly conscious refugee communities with a political leadership 

structure and armed sections engaged in warfare for a political 
objective, be it to recapture the homeland, change the regime, or 
secure a separate state.... What... makes refugee-warrior commu- 

nities a special problem for our time is, first, the existence of a 

highly developed international refugee regime that can sustain 

large-scale civilian populations in exile for years, and, second, the 

dominant ideology of democratic nationalism which makes a 

civilian refugee population a necessary adjunct for the warriors’. 

At a June 1982 meeting in Malaysia, the two non-communist resis- 
tance groups — the Khmer People’s National Liberation Front (KPNLF) 
under former Prime Minister Son Sann and Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s 
FUNCINPEC faction — joined with the Khmer Rouge to form the Coalition 
Government of Democratic Kampuchea (CGDK). The stated aims of the 
CGDK were “to mobilize all efforts in the common struggle to liberate 
Kampuchea from the Vietnamese aggressors [and] to bring about the 
implementation of the Declaration of the International Conference on 
Kampuchea and other relevant United Nations General Assembly 
Resolutions®.” Four months later in New York, the UN General Assembly 
voted to recognize the credentials of the CGDK under the presidency of 
Prince Sihanouk”. 

As one observer pointed out, there were at least four things wrong 
with the CGDK: it was not a coalition, it was not a government, it was not 
democratic, and it was not in Kampuchea". But this is wrong on one 
count. Rather than being simply a fiction, the special problem that the 
CGDK presented, particularly for UN staff at the border, was that it was 
the government of Cambodia (or at least a government of Cambodia) with 
recognition from the majority of the world’s nations and a seat in the UN 
General Assembly to prove it. Notwithstanding the arguments for recog- 
nition of the People’s Republic of Kampuchea or for maintaining a vacant 
UN seat, the CGDK carried UN credentials and UN agencies and their 
employees were obliged to give that reality its due. 
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But here arose another problem: no UN agencies seemed willing or 
mandated to serve this misshapen entity, which straddled two countries 
but governed none and which claimed among its citizenry not only geno- 
cidal killers but their erstwhile victims. In 1979, UNHCR had been given 
administration of Khao I Dang and several other more transitory holding 
centers for Cambodians who had managed to slip through the briefly open 
door into Thailand. By early 1980, however, Khao I Dang officially was 
closed to new arrivals; the estimated 750,000 Cambodians massed at the 
border were designated “displaced persons” to be assisted by the Joint 
Mission of UNICEF and the International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC). They were not considered refugees and thus not eligible either to 
seek asylum in Thailand or resettlement in a third country. 

At the end of 1981, UNICEF officially withdrew as the lead UN agency 
for the border relief program — partly to focus its attention on development 
aid inside Cambodia and partly in protest at the growing militarization of 
the border camps. The UNICEF role was taken up by the World Food 
Program (WFP); by that point, UNHCR appeared to want no part in the 
border camps. In January 1982, the WFP representative and UNDP resi- 
dent coordinator in Bangkok, Winston Prattley, put on a third hat: director 
of the new UN Border Relief Operation (UNBRO) with a mandate to strad- 
dle not only the border but the horns of a beastly moral dilemma. UNBRO 
had a clear enough mission — to render humanitarian relief to the civilian 
population of Kampuchea — but it had no injunctions against refowlement, 
it made no distinctions between people within or outside their country of 
origin, and it had no handbook stating that its beneficiaries should “be 
located at a reasonable distance from the frontier of their country of ori- 
gin [and] should not become involved in subversive activities’”.” The func- 
tion of UNBRO was not so much to ignore these issues as to work around 
them. 

“We have to make a distinction between what UNBRO wanted to do - 
feed and care for civilians in camps — and what politics was using UNBRO 
for,” said Patrick van de Velde, the organization’s former deputy director. 
“Through UNBRO, assistance was channelled to the resistance but there 
was no attempt by any UNBRO staff to provide any support to any resis- 
tance group per se.” There did not need to be. It was the function of 
UNBRO - what politics created it for — to aid the resistance if only by feed- 
ing and caring for the CGDK’s civilian population. But it was not simply 
improbable that no aid would reach combatants. In the scheme of things, 
it was downright impossible. By the time of the Vietnamese dry-season 
offensive of 1983, Prattley was telling donors in New York: 

The Khmer civilian administration and leadership... has rapidly 

given way to military or para-military leadership, whose visible 

and active presence has transformed most major settlements into 
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armed camps. Weapons and military equipment are in plain evi- 

dence and are brandished amongst the UNBRO and voluntary 

agency personnel as they attempt to provide relief assistance. As 

a consequence, the control and direction of food distribution and 

provision of medical services has become less efficient, more 

precarious and often dangerous. UNBRO officials have been 
abused and held at gun-point. During the offensive, UNBRO and 
voluntary agency personnel have been subject to grave personal 

risk as a consequence of artillery bombardment and other mili- 

tary action... Clearly, the polarization and militarization of the 

border encampments has drawn the United Nations system, and 

by extrapolation the contracted voluntary agencies, into a situa- 

tion which stands in contradiction with the instructions of the 

Secretary-General". 

By 1984, the Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia was approaching its 
five-year anniversary and showing signs of wearing out its welcome. UN 
and voluntary agency officials pointed to impressive strides by the Phnom 
Penh authorities in restoring a shattered infrastructure and re-establishing 
primary education and basic health services in much of the country. But 
Vietnam's 200,000 troops stood accused of growing abuse and indiscipline 
in the countryside. Rising resentment of the Vietnamese presence, some 
observers felt, was driving people toward the border and giving new fuel 
to the resistance forces, particularly the Khmer Rouge. KR troop strength 
was estimated at around 40,000 with a militia of another 10,000 to 15,000. 
In contrast, KPNLF armed forces numbered at most 12,000 while the 
Sihanoukist forces had perhaps 3,000-5,000 guerrillas. 

In November 1984, the Vietnamese launched their fiercest assault ever 
against the resistance strongholds on the border. By the end of the year, 
five camps had been destroyed and more than 90,000 Cambodians had 
been displaced inside Thailand. By March 1985, another ten border camps 
had fallen and more than 100,000 had fled into Thailand. Counting the 
45,000 Cambodians still in evacuation sites from the 1983-84 offensives, 
the total of displaced Cambodians in Thailand neared 240,000. Unlike pre- 
vious dry-season offensives, however, the Vietnamese forces did not with- 
draw in 1985 but dug into the border and began laying mines. 

At this point, it should be asked, why were displaced Cambodians not 
brought under the protection of UNHCR? They now were clearly in 
Thailand, clearly in flight from conflict, and at least largely non-combatant. 
What reason was there to perpetuate the refugee/displaced person, hold- 
ing center/evacuation site, UNHCR/UNBRO dualities? Two reasons for not 
registering Cambodian evacuees as refugees were offered by U.S. Senator 
Alan K. Simpson, then chairman of the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Refugee Policy: 
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First, in doing so, we would almost ensure that there would be no 
future chance for an independent and democratic Cambodia, 
since the potential leaders for such a government who had sur- 
vived Pol Pot would have been long since resettled elsewhere. 
Second, any announcement that the United States had begun pro- 
cessing the 240,000 displaced persons would serve as a ‘magnet’, 
attracting Cambodians from all over the country to the border”. 


Registration with UNHCR, in other words, had become synonymous with 
third-country resettlement, and neither the CGDK, Thailand, the United 
States, Australia, Canada, nor UNHCR itself wanted to see a potential quar- 
ter million or more Cambodian applicants for migration. UNBRO, presum- 
ably, did not wish to put itself out of business and, moreover, had strong 
convictions that it now was best suited to serve the border Cambodians. 
Finally, as long as Vietnamese forces were in Cambodia, Thailand was very 
clear that aid to the border camps must be provided on terms acceptable to 
the resistance, including and especially the Khmer Rouge. 

By mid-1985, U.S. interest in Cambodian resettlement had flagged 
even as interest in the Cambodian resistance was heating up. Of the more 
than 190,000 Cambodian refugees resettled from Thai camps, the United 
States had taken 120,000, but of the 25,000 refugees left in Khao I Dang, 
U.S. interviewers had examined the claims of all but a few thousand and 
found them wanting. There was talk that by June 1985, the United States 
would halt any further Cambodian admissions. Meanwhile, in July, 
Congress approved a two-year, $10 million program of military aid for the 
non-communist resistance, money that the State Department wanted, 
while insisting that it would be spent only on “non-lethal” assistance". 

In the years that followed, official population counts on the border 
rose and fell, peaking at more than 350,000 in December 1991. But the 
basic structure of the border camps — that is, closed camps for “displaced 
persons” controlled by the Thai government, administered by the CGDK 


'® Alan K. Simpson, “The Next Step for Indochinese Refugees”, Washington Post, 
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factions, and served by UNBRO along with about 14 non-governmental 
organizations - remained intact from 1986 until voluntary repatriation 
commenced in March 1992. Khao I Dang remained under the aegis of 
UNHCR, a world apart from the border camps. It was free from the threat 
of shellfire or political intimidation, certainly, but with legal entry fore- 
closed, thousands of unregistered Cambodians with a desperate hope for 
resettlement lived a perilous twilight existence under threat of extortion, 
physical abuse, or expulsion by Thai security. 

In a twilight world of a very different sort, an estimated 40,000 to 
100,000 civilians lived in resistance camps along the so-called “hidden bor- 
der” with no access to international assistance or protection”. Forced 
relocations out of UN-assisted Khmer Rouge camps in Thailand to these 
military bases were to plague the border relief effort for many years. 

“With the growth of the resistance groups and the intensification of 
conflict,” wrote Josephine Reynell in her 1989 study, Political Pawns: 
Refugees on the Thai-Kampuchean Border, “movement from the border 
into Kampuchea has become increasingly difficult.” 

Not only did the Vietnamese and PRK [People’s Republic of 

Kampuchea] government mine the Kampuchean side of the border 

but also, from the PRK’s perspective, the people from the camps 

inevitably became associated with the resistance groups. The 

camp inhabitants therefore fear they would be deemed traitors and 

in risk of persecution if they did return. This changes their status 

from displaced people to refugees-sur-place... Correspondingly, the 

{CGDK] has gained increasing control over the camp populations 

and the border entry posts to Kampuchea, making it very difficult 

for people to return to Kampuchea should they wish to do so”. 


Between 1982 and 1985, UNBRO staff assisted in more than 95 camp evacua- 
tions, 65 of them under shellfire’’. After 1985, although sporadic shelling and 
conflict did continue, UNBRO had an opportunity to work within more per- 
manent camp structures. This brought many significant improvements in 
camp services but many new problems as well. On the positive side of the 
ledger, although the border camps remained affiliated with armed resistance 
factions, UNBRO was able to more clearly separate civilians from combatants. 
In July 1988, the predatory, Thai paramilitary unit in charge of camp security, 
Task Force 80, was replaced by the Displaced Persons Protection Unit 


"In 1986, ICRC estimated the population in the “hidden border” camps between 
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(DPPU), comprising trained, college-educated Thai civilians. In Site 2 - by far 
the largest of the border camps with a population averaging 180,000 - changes 
included a legalized market, a Cambodian police force and expatriate security 
liaison officers, justice committees, expanded educational programs, commu- 
nity support services, and even an independent Khmer newspaper. 

But for all its changes, Site 2 never got smaller. By 1991, it had grown 
to 200,000 and taken on the features and disfigurements of a permanent 
city. As one observer noted, “Site 2 has hospitals, pharmacies, schools, 
Buddhist temples, a police force, a justice system, factories that make 
water jars and latrines, women’s associations, libraries, bicycle-taxi dri- 
vers, and its own local newspaper. It also has brothels, gambling dens, 
organized cockfights, skyrocketing crime and corruption at all levels, 
including a thriving black market in everything from food, books and 
clothing to drugs and hand grenades™.” 

One area of protection where UNBRO had very little success was in 

gaining regular access to Khmer Rouge camps (outside of the one “show- 
case” camp, Site 8). 
Repeated UN appeals to senior KR representatives in late 1987 and early 
1988 had led to some improvements in international access but UNBRO 
field staff remained frustrated by what one medical officer called “lies, dis- 
information, alleged misunderstandings, reversed decisions...and deliber- 
ate concealing of information” when attempting to visit KR camps. Camp 
authorities, moreover, had denied permission for medical transfers of sev- 
eral patients requiring surgery in Khao I Dang hospital”. 

In June 1988, UNBRO was informed that the Khmer Rouge camp of Ta 
Luan in the south was being moved, reportedly at the request of Thai 
authorities, 4 to 5 kilometers eastward. “It is not clear where the Ta Luan 
Khmer are moving,” an UNBRO official said in a memo to Bangkok. “The 
present location is already dangerous; moving closer to the mountain...will 
be an even greater security risk... This arbitrary, unannounced relocation 
of a population UNBRO is trying to provide assistance to again brings into 
question UNBRO’s role and the implementation of UNBRO’s policy in the 
DK [Democratic Kampuchea} camps”.” 

In fact, by the time UNBRO got news of the move, more than 1,000 Ta 
Luan residents had been relocated to military camps at the base of Khao 
Pika, “Cripple Mountain.” It appeared, despite the name of the new site, 
that the Khmer Rouge were interested mainly in the able-bodied. By 
August, UNBRO counted fewer than 2,000 people remaining from an orig- 
inal population of 9,000 in Ta Luan. Most of those left behind were what 
one relief official called “the crippled, the blind, the amputees, the worth- 
less people, the waste of the operation®.” 


* Kari Rene Hall, Beyond the Killing Fields (Bangkok: Aperture, 1992) 
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Responding to charges ranging from summary executions of deserters 
to forced relocations of camp residents, one Khmer Rouge official wrote a 
letter to a Thai newspaper “in order to help enlighten readers about the 
the real situation in those camps.” As to the accusations, “the charge of 
human rights violations...is not justified” because the alleged executions of 
deserters was “merely a matter of personal conflicts.” “The charge of clan- 
destine camp relocations... is groundless” because “our people are bent on 
returning home.” Finally, “the charge of lack of cooperation and denial of 
camp access... is also groundless,” the official wrote. Cooperation with 
UNBRO ‘should be based on the principles of non-interference in our 
internal affairs and of refraining from causing dissension among our com- 
patriots because any split in the unity of our people will jeopardize the 
very survival of our nation. In the face of such deadly danger, we cannot 
sit idle™.” 

As if to punctuate their defiance, from September to October 1988, the 
Khmer Rouge moved more than 5,400 people from O’Trao, an evacuation 
site in Thailand, to “hidden border” camps across the border. “What to 
do?” wrote Toni Stadler, UNBRO deputy field coordinator, in a memo to 
Bangkok 

As in the case of Ta Luan, nobody seems to have the will and/or 

the power to oppose the DK in their moving their population 

back. Publishing details about the move could even radicalize 

the leadership of O’Trao camp. An UNBRO threat to cut food 

completely if move doesn’t stop would probably accelerate the 

process. For the time being, there seems to be no other solution 
than to go on running the OPD, building the hospital, giving mate- 

rial support for the primary schools, showing the population that 

an alternative to the hard life in the jungle does exist”. 


It was not until 1992, with repatriation, that the UN was able successfully 
to insert itself between the resistanc leadership and the camp populations 
they controlled to offer all residents a safe way out of the border camps 
and back to a destination of their choice inside Cambodia. 


Ill. CONCLUSIONS AND COMPARISONS 


In 1981, Steven Miles, a doctor serving with the American Refugee 
Committee on the Cambodian border, asked the question, 
Is border relief worthwhile or does this relief system create the 
need it fulfills or, even worse, does border relief foster the devel- 
opment of forces which will ultimately increase the suffering of 


™Sim Son, “Representative of Democratic Kampuchea in charge of Refugees,” 
Letter to the Editor of The Nation, September 28, 1988. UNBRO files. 

* Memorandum from Toni Stadler to Patrick Van de Velde, October 23, 1988. 
UNBRO Flies, Bangkok. 
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the Khmer people?... Those who adhere to this [latter] point of 
view argue that at this time the relief effort is slowing repatriation 
of Khmer people and fostering with aid the development of a per- 
manent border community which will be the homebase for a 
guerilla war. In doing so, the relief effort is fostering a civilian 
need and engendering a military tragedy. The Thai-Kampuchea 
border is becoming a Palestine™. 


Leaving for another time any comparisons with Palestine”, I have been 
asked to compare the Thai-Cambodian border with the Zaire-Rwandan 
border, 1994-1996. Lacking anything more than the most superficial 
understanding of the latter events, I would only venture to combine some 
conclusions about the legacy of the Thai-Cambodian border with some 
general comments about the Zaire-Rwandan border. The consequences 
of mixing refugees and warriors on the Thai-Cambodian border were 
several: 

1) The first consequence, and the most pernicious, was the rescue and 

revitalization of the Khmer Rouge. As Stephen Heder writes, “the 
politically blind aid effort almost certainly rescued the Democratic 
Kampuchea remnant forces from what otherwise probably would 
have been a final and fatal political, social and economic crisis. If it 
had not been for international aid, both that sent across the border 
and that provided to ‘holding centers’ in Thailand, the Vietnamese 
probably would have succeeded in literally starving Democratic 
Kampuchea to death by the end of 1979”.” China and Thailand might 
have decided to go it alone in supporting the Khmer Rouge, but that is 
an unlikely scenario. The countering ‘argument, of course, is that 
absent the Khmer Rouge threat, the Vietnamese might still be occu- 
pying Cambodia. 
Ultimately, the question as to which was the lesser of two evils was 
not for the humanitarian community to decide. It was for govern- 
ments to choose whether or not to support a resistance coalition - 
even one that included the notorious Khmer Rouge — to fight against 
the Phnom Penh regime. The insult to the humanitarian regime was 
that they did so under the cloak of relief assistance to refugees and 
displaced persons. 


* Steven Miles, “The Samet Report: A Description of the Medical Program of the 
American Refugee Committee at the Kampuchean Encampment near Ban Nong Samet 
Village,” June 1981. Part 8, p. 1. 

™ The precursor to UNBRO would be the UN Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA), 
a separate agency established for Palestinians, whom Zolberg, Suhrke and Aguayo 
(Escape from Violence, p. 277) call “the first modern refugee-warriors.” 

™ Stephen R. Heder, “Kampuchea: From Pol Pot to Pen Sovan to the Villages,” in 
MacAlister Brown and Khien Theeravit, eds., Indochina and Problems of Security and 
Stability in Southeast Asia. Papers and Discussion of the Conference Held at the 
Institute of Asian Studies, Chulalongkorn University, Bangkok, 19-21 June 1980. P. 50. 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 
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The second consequence was a protraction of the refugee crisis until 
the political, if not military, objectives of the resistance were 
achieved. Aside from the suffering this inflicted on innocent civilians 
in both countries, the border war promoted a feeling of cynicism 
toward refugees and the humanitarian agenda on the part of many in 
Thailand and Cambodia. Certainly, Thai-Cambodian relations have 
suffered and are likely to remain deeply strained for some time. 
Third, the terms of asylum fundamentally were compromised. Camps 
were maintained within or hard by the battle zones, where civilians 
and combatants frequently mixed and attacks were commonplace. 
Camp relocations and forced repatriations were tolerated, and often 
encouraged, if they served the strategic interests of the Cambodian 
resistance and/or the Thai military. The border itself became 
obscured. One might say that UNBRO’s very reason for being, at least 
initially, was its “extraterritoriality”: whether a camp lay to one side or 
the other of the border principally was a logistical matter. This was 
critical from an emergency relief perspective but it reinforced the 
false notion that Cambodians could be protected equally well on 
either side of the border. UNHCR, too, seemed seduced by this logic 
when it acquiesced to the closing of the border in 1980 and disassoci- 
ated itself from the relocations of Cambodians from the holding cen- 
ters to the border camps, partly on the grounds that there was UN aid 
on the other side. 

The fourth impact of the “refugee-warrior” syndrome was that it bifur- 
cated UN roles and blurred responsibilities to the Cambodian 
refugee/displaced persons. Because refugee-warriors are contra- 
vened by international law —- and especially because so many of these 
refugee-warriors were supporters of a genocidal regime — they could 
not be accommodated readily into existing humanitarian aid struc- 
tures. So the border camps were given over to host-country military 
supervision and to a parenthetical UN organization with no clear pro- 
tection mandate. UNHCR shied away from the border camps because 
they held combatants and because, initially, they were largely inside 
Cambodia. UNBRO was created to cross the lines. But even after 
1985, when Vietnamese offensives destroyed the resistance camps 
and drove 200,000 Cambodian refugees into Thailand, the divisions 
remained even though there was no compelling humanitarian reason 
to perpetuate the refugee/displaced person, holding center/evacua- 
tion site, UNHCR/UNBRO dualities. 

Fifth, the presence of armed factions on the border necessitated a 
compromise with the principles of voluntary repatriation. Annex 4 of 
the Comprehensive Political Settlement of the Cambodian Conflict 
signed in Paris in October 1991 had stipulated that “repatriation of 
Cambodian refugees and displaced persons should be voluntary and 
their decision should be taken in full possession of the facts.” In one 
early outline (April 1991) of an information campaign for returnees, 
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however, UNHCR had written that “Refugees will have to return to 
Cambodia [emphasis added] within the context of a peace settle- 
ment” but they would have a “voluntary choice whether they wish to 
(a) repatriate spontaneously [or] (b) repatriate under UN auspices”.” 
An overwhelming majority of the 360,000 Cambodians chose to return 
with the UN while only 573 protested their return (they were sent 
back anyway). One might say that repatriation was voluntary and 
obligatory at the same time. Annex 4 of the Paris agreement had also 
included a caveat on return: “It must also be assured that there would 
be not residual problems for the countries of temporary refuge.” 
While the principal instigator and beneficiary of this language was 
Thailand, it is fair to say that “residual problems” on the border posed 
a direct threat to peace in Cambodia. The lesson here (and repeated 
in Goma) is that when armed encampments must be broken up in the 
interest of wider security, safe return may take precedence over vol- 
untary return. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


In an address to the Third Committee of the General Assembly in late 
1997, Sadako Ogata offered this comment on the militarization of the 
camps in eastern Zaire: “the civilian nature of refugee camps - a funda- 
mental tenet of refugee conventions - was not compromised by human- 
itarian action, but by failure of States to provide political, material, and 
military support to separate armed elements and political extremists 
from refugees. It was this failure - not providing food and shelter to the 
refugees - which eventually put humanitarian action on an inevitable 
collision course with the security concerns of States on the region™.” 
Given this failure, and the likelihood that these scenarios will be 
repeated in some form or another, it remains to be asked: what should 
the relief agencies do? Nearly twenty years ago, Dr. Stephen Miles 
named three mistakes which relief agencies should avoid on the Thai- 
Cambodian border: 

First, we must avoid as much as possible offering aid which 

appears to directly support a guerrilla army or which seems to be 

structured on the premise of a prolonged relief operation. We 

should offer programs which serve immediate human needs and 

avoid programs which anticipate or facilitate long term residency 

on the border... 


™ UNHCR, Cambodia Repatriation Operation Briefing Kit (Geneva: UNHCR, 
November 1991). 

™ Joel Boutroue, Missed Opportunities: The Role of the International 
Community in the Return of the Rwandan Refugees from Eastern Zaire, July 1994- 
December 1996. (MIT/UNHCR, 1998) p. 65. 
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Second, as the political nature of the border becomes more devel- 

oped, the relief agencies must avoid the opposite error of precip- 

itously ceasing operations to avoid the appearance of partisan- 
ship. Such an act would itself have partisan implications. More 
importantly, the needs of these people are real... 

Third, the relief community must avoid assuming too much 

responsibility for the political events on the border and must 

especially avoid thinking that relief policy decisions can pre- 
dictably change the course of events here. The political dynamic 

is largely out of our control... We ought to do what we can to 

encourage repatriation... We ought to do what we can to ensure 

that relief work and developmental assistance is available inside 

Kampuchea. We should avoid the foolish idea that withdrawing 

from the border would predictably attenuate the development of 

the [resistance] and thus make a political settlement more likely 

or a guerrilla war avoidable”. 

UN Resolution No. 34/22 of November 1979 had appealed to “all 
States, national and international humanitarian organizations to render, on 
an urgent and non-discriminatory basis, humanitarian relief to the civilian 
population of Kampuchea, including those who have sought refuge in 
neighboring countries.” The resolution also called for “the immediate 
withdrawal of all foreign forces” from Cambodia and urged all parties to 
the conflict to “cease all hostilities forthwith... [and] observe fully the fun- 
damental principles of human rights*.” For ten years, the parties to the 
conflict paid little attention to any of the latter appeals so it is hardly sur- 
prising that the first injunction was not honored in full either. Still, neither 
states nor international organizations nor private voluntary agencies 
should be proud of the fact that humanitarian aid gravitated increasingly 
and in a discriminatory manner toward the border populations. That even 
some of it went to combatants is an embarrassment and a contravention 
of international law. That so much of it nourished and sustained the 
Khmer Rouge warriors is a lasting shame. 


» Miles, “The Samet Report”, pp. 3-4. 
2In OSRSG, Cambodian Humanitarian Assistance and the United Nations, 
pp. 79-80. 


